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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
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In a majority of the United Stdes, the children are educated 
by the State, and the expenses defrayed by a public tax. The 
justice, not to say humanity, of this provision, is recognized by the 
thoughtful of all civilized nations. Such care has special reference 
to the poor, as the rich have always the means of securing the 
desired culture. The poor in our country produce the wealth of 
the country, and it is but just that that wealth should give them 
an education. In this providence of the State is seen not only 
justice, but the wisest economy and prudence. So general is the 
recognition of the bearings of this policy, that the possessors of 
the wealth, in order to its increase, and to the enjoyment of their 
riches in security, willingly pay for the education of the poor, that 
their muscles may be more intelligently directed, and that they 
may be removed, as far as possible, from lawlessness and crime. 

The education thus far provided by the State, for her children, 
has been exclusively intellectual. Moral and physical education 
have received no attention. Perhaps, however, it ought to be 
mentioned that some effort has been made in the moral direction 
by reading the Scriptures, and prayer in our schools. But, in ref- 
erence to physical culture, nothing whatever has been attempted. 
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The most abundant provisions are made for storing the mind with 
arithmetic and Latin, while the body is left to waste and die. The 
head is filled with the straight lines of geometry, while the body is 
left to double up in a way most ruinous to the vital organs. Chil- 
dren are taught to conjugate Greek verbs with frightful industry, 
while the health of the respiratory and vocal apparatus is entirely 
neglected. ‘They are taught the precise composition of the air we 
breathe, while in the schoolhouse they are left to breathe an atmos- 
phere which seriously poisons their bodies. They are kept for 
years at the piano, while their nerves, upon the health of which 
the pleasure of all music depends, are left to almost sure distrac- 
tion. 

In brief, the mind is filled with learning — with the most noble 
conceptions and aspirations, while the body, without which the 
mind is as a building void of foundation, is left to premature 
decay and death. 

The State is moved by a wise and noble ambition in her attempts 
to educate her children ; but, when she stops at mere intellectual 
training, she makes a radical and most unhappy mistake. 

In addressing a Christian people, I need not say that the ulti- 
matum — the crowning glory of all true integral education, lies in 
the moral region. 

The education of the body and the head has reference to the 
heart. We lay the foundation, and erect the superstructure, that, 
at its crest, the white flag of love and peace may float in the breezes 
of heaven. 

And I will now state, what has long been with me a vital, ear- 
nest faith, viz.: The relations between the body and the heart are 
much more intimate than those between the head and the heart. 

An acquaintance with Hebrew and Greek does not necessarily 
make a better husband, wife, father, mother, friend, or neighbor, 
but a symmetrical body, with every organ in its normal place, the 
stomach digesting well, and every other organ performing its func- 
tions healthfully and happily, will most inevitably make a better 
husband, wife, father, mother, friend, and neighbor. 

The head may not be able to digest conic sections, but still the 
life be full of patience and sweetness; but, when the stomach 
refuses to digest beef, these charming traits are sure to depart. 
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Select ten boys and ten girls of like composition. Confide five 
of each sex to the best teachers in the country, and permit them to 
conduct the class of ten through the orthodox educational career, 
from the alphabet to the day when the five young men graduate 
with all the honors of Harvard, and the five young women grad- 
uate with all the honors of the Springler Institute. The young 
men shall be filled with mathematics and the classics, and the 
young women shall speak half a dozen modern languages with the 
readiness of natives, and play many musical instruments with infi- 
nite skill. They shall stand as types of the highest culture which 
our best educational institutions can impart. And, with all these 
possessions, their bodies shall be as the average of graduates from 
the institutions I have named. 

Confide the other class of ten to the care of educators not less 
rich in the learning of the schools, with the solemn charge that 
three hours at least of each day shall be devoted to physical train- 
ing. ‘That the saddle, the boat, the skates, the forests, the hun- 
dred-and-one active sports of the field, and the gymnasium, shall 
occupy at least one-fifth of their waking hours. They shall grad- 
uate at the same honored institutions. 

Now, granting that vigorous health contributes nothing to rapid- 
ity of acquisition and tenacity of memory, the young men will 
graduate at Harvard with one less dead language, and the young 
women at Springler, with two less modern languages. ‘The two 
classes shall graduate at the same time, and stand side by side, 
that we may compare them. ‘The members of the former class we 
find round-shouldered, weak in back, stomach, sides, and nerves, 
and, when they walk, we are struck with a lack of grace and elas- 
ticity. Every member of the latter class is erect in form, with 
backs, stomachs, sides, and nerves in the finest health and tone, 
with striking flexibility and grace in every movement. 

But this education in both classes is simply a preparation for the 
duties of life. Let us follow them out into the world, and the 
contrast between their histories will be found wider than that in 
their appearance on the day of their leaving college. ‘The five 
ladies of the feeble-bodied class marry, and, could the history of 
their trials and sufferings be written, it would make the saddest 


book ever published. The five ladies of the healthy, vigorous 
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class marry, and the probabilities are as ten to one that each will 
become the centre and soul of a healthy, happy group. 

The five men of the feeble-bodied class engage in professional 
life. Sore throats, dyspepsia, and nervousness ride them like an 
incubus to the grave, while the five men of the other class find the 
world full of good things, and triumphant success an easy task. 

If this view of my important subject be just, and I do not know 
an intelligent, observing educator who would hesitate to acquiesce 
in all I have said, how important the duty to provide immediately 
for the physical education of our young ! 

For example, in Boston, every schoolhouse should at once be 
provided with a fine playground, and a complete gymnasium 
should be added by raising the roof of the building, and introduc- 
ing one or two new stories. A large quantity of apparatus for 
both yard and gymnasium should be provided. Every boy and 
girl in attendance should be conducted through an elaborate course 
of bodily training. Ifthey are now kept in school six hours each 
day, let them be kept seven, under the new regime, and devote, 
during the first year, one hour per day ; during the second year, 
two hours each day, and from the beginning of the third year, 
three hours each day to physical training. It is only those who 
have studied the beautiful forms and matchless genius of the 
classic Greek, with the knowledge that this exquisite development 
and finish were the legitimate fruits of a national education, in 
which gymnastics filled the largest and highest place — it is only 
such, and those who are conscious that nothing is impossible in 
physical development and achievement, who can begin to calculate 
the results of such an innovation upon our present system of edu- 
cation. 

Every one of those pale, feeble, crooked little ones who now 
swarm in our streets at the hour of school dismissal, would be 
changed into an erect, vigorous, elastic, ruddy, and happy child. 
Every one of those sunken, nervous, fainting young ladies now 
lying in wait to break the hearts of the men who become their hus- 
bands, would be transformed into a healthy, happy woman, and 
prove a joy and blessing to husband and children. And every one of 
that miserable, premature, nervous, tobacco-cursed class, known as 
« Young America,” would become decent, manly, and useful. 
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In the last “ Teacher,” I promised to give, in the November 
number, a series of simple exercises, adapted to families and 
schools. Upon further thought, I have resolved to send each of 
its subscribers the first number of my new monthly — “ Lewis’ 
New Gymnastics, and Boston Journal of Physical Culture,” rather 
than occupy several pages in the “ Teacher.” 

In the new paper, more than two hundred new exercises will be 
given, making a system very complete for families, schools, and 
the public at large. 

It is very natural, I suppose inevitable, that the introduction of 
physical education into our schools must pass through all that 
stolid, obstinate, stumbling, blundering management, which 
attended the inauguration of our schools for intellectual training. 
I have often heard my own father say, that he began to attend 
school when about ten years old, in central New York. Six 
other children attended the same school. The teacher was an 
Irish woman, the house a log hut. On Monday, the teacher was 
busy over her washtub, and the class stood near, each with spelling 
book in hand, reading in turn, and in a loud voice, ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu. My father has assured me that his father, and the fathers of the 
other children in attendance, thought the three bushels of wheat paid 
for a winter’s instruction, a very questionable expenditure ; for was 
it not clear that reading and writing led to many grave crimes? 
Was it not clear, that the most successful farmers, as well as the 
most honest men, could neither read nor write? The gentleman 
who now occupies the farm on which my father was reared, is 
paying, this year, not less than fifteen hundred dollars to defray 
the current expenses of four children in college. 

May we not reasonably hope, that the niggardly, contemptible 
expenditures thus far incurred to secure physical education for the 
young of our land, will, in time, expand into a like wise and noble 
munificence ? 

Whenever half the amount now expended in mental culture 
shall be devoted to a wise physical culture, this great American 
people will become ten times more beautiful, vigorous, and happy, 
than it is to-day. 

It will afford me great pleasure to prepare a few thoughts for 
the next number of the ‘“ Teacher.” J began life as a school 
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teacher, and have since been engaged many years in the practice 
of medicine. I have come back, asking permission to reénter the 
noble, honorable company of teachers, and am resolved, however 
humble the place they may assign me, to show, by the most earn- 
est industry and devotion, my appreciation of that sacred cause — 
the education of the young. 





PHYSICAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF INSTRUCTION. 


Ir is the first and constant duty of the primary school teacher 
to attend to the regulation of physical influences. He has to deal 
with a large number of children, of tender age, of different tem- 
peraments and degrees of health, keenly susceptible of external in- 
fluence on their bodily frames, and liable to suffer from even slight 
irregularities. A disregard of the plainest laws of health in the 
school room must, in the end, affect the health of the children. 
In the mean time, it prevents them deriving any benefit from the 
work in which they are engaged. For his own sake, too, the 
teacher must be mindful of these laws. If he is depressed in 
spirits, not to say enfeebled in health, the whole school suffers. 
One day’s work in a close room may not affect him much ; but no 
constitution can resist the effect of a continuance of this over sey- 
eral years. It is in the fact that such influences operate almost 
imperceptibly, that his danger lies. Let the sanitary state of his 
school room, then, be his first thought when he enters it in the 
morning ; and let his thoughts recur to this at the end of every 
lesson. | 

First in order of importance is ventilation. ‘The school miist 
have a steady supply of fresh air throughout the day. The symp- 
toms which indicate neglect of this are very plain. Perhaps the 
teacher may often be conscious of a dimness of eyesight, a giddi- 
ness of head, a general languor and drowsiness which nothing can 
shake off, and for which he cannot well account; it is probable 
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they are largely owing to his working in impure air. Many con- 
tinue even to bear headaches, sickness, or sore throat, without ever 
suspecting that these are owing to the same cause. If such be the 
effect on the teacher, is it to be supposed that the child-ne will 
escape? ‘Their countenances and the tones of their voice are some 
index to the state of the school. And if the teacher will scrutin- 
ize these, as he should accustom himself to do, he will be kept 
from error in this matter. It is not enough that the air be fresh in 
the morning ; or that the windows be opened and closed fitfully 
throughout the day, just as accident may direct his attention to the 
subject, or that there be one stereotyped degree of ventilation 
throughout the year. This is a matter that requires attention from 
hour to hour, and from day to day, according to wind and weather. 
An atmosphere which is fresh in the morning very soon becomes 
vitiated unless it is changed, and the teacher may not be conscious 
of its condition. He cannot do better than go outside occasionally 
for the sake of comparison. 

Another important feature is the keeping up ofa proper de- 
gree of temperature in the school room. Every school should have 
a fire; and the teacher shoujd regulate it throughout the day. 
Where there is neither fire nor stove, we need hardly wonder that 
the windows should be kept close to obtain warmth. Both ex- 
tremes of temperature must be avoided. If the temperature be 
kept habitually too high, the children will become nervously sen- 
sitive of cold. At the same time the air may be fresh, and yet in- 
juriously cold. Particularly are drafis to be avoided. As many 
schools are constructed, it is hardly possible to avoid these. A 
class should not stand immediately under an open window, or 
behind a door. 

The management of light is not so much attended to as it 
ought to be in schools. A dull, dingy room, in which the eye has 
to strain itself to discern objects, must depress the elasticity of 
children. On the other hand, a body of bright light, streaming 
into the faces of a class, cannot but produce restlessness and inat- 
tention. If the windows are not well placed for the distribution of 
light, the teacher may, perhaps, modify their effects, by regulating 
the state of the blinds. A primary school should bea light, cheer- 
ful place. A stone color is most suitable for the walls. 
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Children in the primary school are not capable of much ten- 
sion, either mental or bodily. A great deal of inattention is often 
attributed to wilful trifling, which would be more justly traced to 
the teacher’s disregard of the physical capacity of the children. 

The hours of school attendance should not be long; never ex- 
ceeding four daily ; distributed thus: two hours in the forenoon, 
and two in the afternoon, with an hour’s interval ; or better, into 
three sittings of an hour and twenty minutes each, with two inter- 
vals of three quarters each, if the circumstances of the school ad- 
mit of it. Whatever children can do in school, they will accom- 
plish within these hours ; to prolong their attendance to five or 
six hours, instead of aiding their progress, will only injure their 
health. Parents are often found to desire this longer attendance ; 
but the teacher must be guided neither by their ignorance, nor 
their selfishness, but by his own consciousness of what is right in 
this matter ; for it is he alone that would have to bear the respon- 
sibility in the event of any child being injured. 

Every morning and afternoon should be occupied by vari- 
ous lessons. A lesson should not average in duration more than a 
quarter of an hour, and on no account exceed twenty minutes. It 
is hard enough to sustain the attention, even for this period, and 
no child will be able to retain more than we can tell him within 
it. The teacher should subdivide his lesson rather than trespass 
beyond this limit. Lessons of different kinds, i. e. occupying dif- 
ferent senses, should follow each other ; this is a great relief. It 
is absurd to speak of these frequent changes as causing loss of 
time. 

Not more than three-fourths of each morning and after- 
noon period should be devoted to instruction which involves mental 
occupation. Itis necessary to have short intervals between the 
lessons for physical relaxation; which is given, either by a gen- 
eral change of position in the classes throughout the school, accom- 
panied with marching, or by special bodily movements. Further, 
it may sometimes be necessary, during the lesson, to recall the 
wandering thoughts of one or of all by such movements for a few 
seconds ; the teacher may easily read, in the countenances of the 
children, when such a stimulus will be beneficial. Too much 
either of sitting or of standing is objectionable ; they must alter- 
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nate. Variety in every species of activity is the rule of the primary 
school 

There is an endless choice in the selection of physical exer- 
cises ; body, legs, arms, and fingers, may all be called into requi- 
sition. Bending of the body, a sudden passing from a sitting to a 
standing posture, and vice versa, easy gymnastic movements of the 
arms, beating time with the feet, action amongst the different fin- 
gers, and imitation of the trades, are the most common. The 
secret of success in these is alertness in calling for them, and in 
varying them rapidly and decidedly. They should be performed 
by the children, partly at word of command, but chiefly in silence, 
by imitation, with eyes fixed on the example of the teacher. 
Free and confident motion is indispensable in the ‘teacher while 
giving them ; they will fail unless the children see and feel the 
influence of this. Smartness in giving these exercises is not the 
least of the accomplishments of the primary school teacher ; it turns 
into an aid to discipline that disinclination to remain still which 
would otherwise disturb him. The only limitation to them is that 
they should not be ungraceful in themselves, or unduly noisy, or 
tend to produce any kind of discomfort in the class room. Those 
are particularly suitable which, from the rhythm of their motion, 
admit of being accompanied by singing; of which marching is the 
most prominent. 

We shall not do more than simply notice here the exercises of 
the playground, as the provisions for these will require us to speak 
of them more minutely afterwards. The proportion of play to 
work must, in the case of young children, be very large. The usual 
daily hour of interval is not enough for the purposes of training ; 
but circumstances often make it impracticable to give more. As 
already indicated, the work should be twice broken by recreation ; 
a third opportunity may be had before the children enter school in 
the morning. They should return home immediately, however, 
after the last school hour. As the play-hour serves both to give 
recreation to the children, and to afford room for the exhibition of 
their dispositions in actions toward each other, it should be given 
under superintendence. Such a watchfulness would serve no 
good purpose with advanced pupils, but the reverse ; young chil- 
dren, however, do not feel it to be any restraint on them. 
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Finally, singing is a physical exercise of wonderful power 
in relieving the more serious work of the school. All must ob- 
serve its calming influence after exertion, and its cheering prepar- 
ative influence on exertion yet to be undergone. It is like the 
ventilation of the mind; giving an outlet for the oppressed and 
pent-up feelings of the child, the hearty utterance of which is, at 
all times, refreshing. The younger children are, the more and 
the more frequent the necessity for the relaxation thus afforded ; 
there can be no successful management of the infant school with- 
out it. We shall afterwards have to notice its value as a branch of 
instruction ; what we insist on at present is its value as an instru- 
ment in a skilful hand for keeping alive the tone and activity of 
the school. — Barnard’s Papers for Teachers, Second Series. 





RELATIONS OF IMAGINATION IN THE FINE ARTS 
TO RELIGION. 


Ws, as teachers, closely engaged in the daily routine of school 
duties, especially need, in our leisure moments, some opportunity 
of refreshing our minds with subjects aside from our direct em- 
ployment. And for the benefit of those entrusted to our instruc- 
tion, as well as for our own improvement, they should be such as 
shall add to the culture and refinement of our minds, and elevate 
our moral sentiments. In view of this, we present the following 
thoughts, not for their own worth, but hoping that they may sug- 
gest others of far more value. 

Among the varied and mysterious capabilities of the human in- 
tellect, the imagination holds a prominent place. This forms new 
creations, bestows ideal existence, and presents objects from be- 
yond the limits of being. It beautifies and adorns the real, and 
fills the mind with glorious anticipations, or overwhelms it with 
dread forebodings. It is, in fact, that through which the soul of 
man is susceptible of unlimited happiness or misery. From its 


various manifestations, we would notice its Religious Influence in 
the Fine Arts. 
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Turning to the period that has furnished the most perfect exam- 
ples of sculpture, we find that the imagination which con- 
ceived the noblest models was indebted to the devotion of the age 
that produced them. And they, in turn, lent to the service of the 
worshipper, as he bowed before his own creation, a true element 
of devotion, —the realization of dependence. Sculptured forms 
were the visible manifestation of the spirit that pervaded religious 
being. It was the statue of a goddess that embodied the truest 
conception, and the highest ideal perfection. 

At a later period, paintings were no less closely connected with 
the imposing, though perverted worship of the cathedral. And 
the choicest efforts of the most distinguished artists have ever been 
directed to religious themes. Rubens’ masterpiece was the 
“Descent from the Cross.” Raphael, the prince of painters, be- 
stowed his most elaborate composition on the “ Transfiguration.” 

The most celebrated painter of the present century devoted the 
best hours of his more mature manhood to a great historical sub- 
ject, selected from the Sacred Volume. His conception of the 
giddy splendors of ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ”’ peculiarly impressed his 
susceptible mind. And the emotions awakened, as he portrayed 
the brilliant, yet saddening spectacle of mirth, were in fitting har- 
mony with the scenes about to follow. 

Having completed his last week of labor, devoted to that glori- 
ous monument of his skill, he spent its closing Saturday evening 
in a solemn and earnest conversation with his assembled family, on 
the obligations and beauty of a pure spiritual life. He then com- 
menced his accustomed nightly studies, which he often continued 
till the early hours of morning. And, amid the retirement of that 
night, — just as the Sabbath was commencing, —his spirit, in silence, 
with flight as gentle as the approaching dawn, was called away. 

Music yet remains, whose sublimest effusions are pervaded with 
a devotional element. Mozart’s most truly immortal composition 
was a “ Requiem.” The eminently religious Haydn devoted the 
nicest efforts of his splendid genius to the “Creation.” And it 
was by his last public performance of this, that he bade a glorious 
adieu to the world, in the presence of a distinguished throng, “ list- 
ening to the praises of God,” which he, himself, had conceived. 

The young and brilliant composer of the “ Elijah,” “that most 
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impressive oratorio,” seems to have had his powers aroused anew 


before his own sudden departure. As it is said, “one might 
imagine that the first faint glories of the celestial world were gleam- 
ing upon his soul,” — “that he had caught a passing glimpse of 
those chariots of fire,” ‘as he stood trembling with transport at 
his own magnificent harmonies.” 

Truly devotional were the emotions of the dying astronomer, 
when he imagined that the worlds were arranged in a mathemat- 
ical octave, and, as they revolved, produced harmonious music, 
whose sublime strains fell not on human ears, but were ere long to 
steal upon the refined senses, when time had yielded him to 
eternity. 

And Coleridge, as he contemplated the stupendous Blanc, ris- 
ing in its mantle of glittering white, saw there one vast cloud of 
incense, and heard it send up ideal strains, laden with the praises 
of its Maker. 

These are but a few examples from the crowded records of the 
past, of the intimate relation existing between the loftiest ideals of 
art and the spirit of devotion. 

Art is the transcript of nature, whence we draw our truest and 
purest conceptions. But the ideal may be clothed in a richer 
variety, and glow with a more enchanting beauty, than we realize 
in nature, and hence, transcending the limits of the world of mat- 
ter, and dealing with creations of the mind, it is eminently fitted 
to raise our thoughts to subjects beyond and above, — for there is 
no soul so degraded but that the “representation of virtue touches 
it with a sacred fire,””»—and no heart so dead but that melodious 
strains will arouse it to quicker pulsations. Our love for Him, to 
whom we owe our hearts’ purest affections, is awakened by the 
beauty and harmony of his works. ‘ Abstract definitions of the 
Divine Being ” do not excite our emotions; but they are called 
forth through the medium of symbols. 

Grand indeed is the ministry of Art to our moral nature ; guided 
by a devout and exalted genius, it is “the privileged hand- 
maid of religion.” Here we may combine “ morality and inno- 
cence’ with the most refined and elevating enjoyment, blending 


worthily the service of God with the delights of men. J. K. 
Andover. 
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Kinp reader, are you acquainted with Miss Nancy Aurelia 
Model? She is now teaching in 





. As our honored 
friend, Mr. N., so strongly and justly recommends “ visiting 
schools,” as a means of professional improvement, suppose we ‘take 
a jaunt this fine summer’s day. By the way, this school-visiting is 
a most pleasant as well as profitable business. It relieves one from 
that dulness and ‘ don’t care” spirit, which very long and unin- 
terrupted confinement to the daily routine of our own school rooms 
is prone to bring on; and makes us look to things with a little 
sharper eye. 

So, Miss Kindly, please don your bonnet and shawl, and 
you, respected sir, some one of those heterogeneous coverings 
intended for the heads of mankind, and prepare for a walk; for I 
don’t believe in those slimsy teachers who are afraid of walking a 
mile or two. While we are trudging along, I will discourse some- 
what of Miss Model, as it is my fortune, (or rather, perhaps, mis- 
fortune,) to be one of her acquaintances. 

I hope you are dressed @ la mode, for Miss Nancy is very par- 
ticular about these matters. She prides herself in chasing the 
fashions, instead of ideas, though sometimes she hardly seems to 
catch either. At least she does n’t appear to have much taste ; for 
I’ve seen her arrayed in an evening costume in the most drizzly 
weather imaginable. Of course, but little time is found to adorn 
her own mind, or those of her pupils. But such minor subjects 
are rather beneath her notice. Should anything of importance in 
her views occur —for instance, should yourselves have eleven 
rows of trimming instead of nineteen, — her keen eye would at once 
detect the unpardonable blunder, and you must know how disa- 
greeable would be your position. But should you, on the other 
hand, discover any lack of mental furniture, either in herself or 
her charge, that wonderful shield of self-conceit will effectually 
blind her eyes. 

“Does Miss Model take the Common School Journal?” Why, 
my friend, I’m astonished at such a question, What shoulda 
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model teacher, one who has “ labored with success,’ —I never 
could find what kind, — one who considers herself so eminently a 
pattern for others, what should she want of the Common School 
Journal ? Whenever I ask her to subscribe, she is suddenly des- 
titute of money, notwithstanding the N. Y. Ledger, and seve 
ral such “interesting” papers, reach her weekly. I suppose she 
considers it a dear publication, in quite a different sense from what 
some of us teachers do. Oh no, Miss Nancy does not take the 
Journal ; it hits some of her caprices too severely. 

“Did you meet Miss Model at the last Teachers’ Institute?” 
No, indeed ! — she does not grace such conventions with her pres- 
ence. If you had heard her speak of them as contemptuously as I 
have, you would hardly inquire. She votes them perfect bores ; 
dull, prosy, and uninteresting, answering, perhaps, well enough 
for those who have nothing else to do, —but entirely useless to 
her. We can hardly expect one who regards herself as already 
perfect, to take much pains for improvement, — especially when it 
is so much pleasanter to read the latest love story, entitled, “ The 
Great Red Ghost; or, The Mountain Spectre, by Nicodemus 
Noddle.” 

In fact, Miss Model regards all such efforts for educational prog- 
ress as a sort of humbug, where very disagreeable things are some- 
times said about the labors, duties, and responsibilities of teachers. 
I have often heard it hinted that teachers should have a profes- 
sional library, but such insinuations, I know, would injure Miss 
M.’s feelings ; for, although she has a large collection of those sen- 
sation books that are scattered over our land like autumn leaves, 
yet neither Northend’s “Teacher and Parent,” nor “ ‘Teachers’ 
Assistant,” nor Page’s “Theory and Practice of Teaching,” are to 
be found on her book-shelves. You will recollect that we took 
great delight in reading those valuable works, and others of a 
kindred spirit ; but then we have not yet arrived at perfection. 

But here we are at the school-room,—rather of a Jitier-ary 
looking place, it must be confessed, with its yard full of old sticks 
and spelling-book covers, with here and there a stray leaf, — a sort 
of outward monitor of inward rubbish. Somebody, too, has evi- 
dently been trying the texture of stones on that front window. I 
do wonder Miss Model allows her pupils to deface those outer 
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walls so much ; but we must hasten in; for already I hear some 
aspiring urchin spelling “ baker.” 

We will sit here, if you please, so as to have a fair view of the 
school. And while the “ young ideas” are eying us with gaping 
mouths, and Miss M. is busy boxing that great boy’s ears, and 
pulling the hair of sundry smaller ones, let us just glance at these 
copy-books. Rather blotted, are they not? Some words are 
spelled wrong, too. But perhaps we ought not to be too critical ; 
for those of our own pupils might appear somewhat so to a stran- 
ger’s eye. 

“First class in arithmetic!” O what a rush and chatter! 
Every body trying to get ahead of every body else, in the race to 
the recitation bench. What a thumping those cowhide boots do 
make! Did I not know to the contrary, I should suppose Miss 
Model had been copying the illustration of the ‘ drawing-out- 
process” from Mr. Page’s book ; so surprisingly similar is her 
manner of conducting recitations. 

But just look!—those little rogues back there understanding 
their teacher rather better than she understands herself, are hav- 
ing a nice frolic, while she is trying to “make believe” John 
knows what he doesn’t. That laugh, though, has betrayed them ; 
and now let us think of something else, while that tirade of angry 
words is poured forth. 

Really, this must be the poorest possible day to visit Miss 
Model’s school, judging from her many apologies. She never 
knew her pupils to behave so before, though J have often seen 
them much more disorderly. ‘ We must not judge of her school 
by this afternoon’s performances,” and so on to the end of the cat- 
alogue. 

Having seen enough to incite us to look to our own schools a 
little closer, let us depart. It will seem truly refreshing to escape 
from this temple of discord, and look once more on Nature’s glo- 
rious imagery. 

Dear reader, let me ask you once more, have you ever met with 
Miss Model? If you deem the picture overdrawn, just don your 
spectacles, and look around. — Conn. Com. School Journal. 
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OBJECT TEACHING, 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


Tue matter of object teaching, in our public schools, we re- 
joice to see, is rapidly growing in favor with leading educators, 
and shows progress in the right direction. 

No one who considers, for a moment, the faculties exercised by 
children during the period of school life, can fail to see the error 
of teaching names and propositions independent of the object 
they designate. In childhood, all real knowledge is gained 
through the senses, and to disregard these in juvenile instruction 
is to violate the first principles of correct teaching. For this rea- 
son, the study of nature, in its simplest forms, should early en- 
gage the attention of the child. The rudiments of Botany, Geol- 
ogy, Natural Philosophy, and even Chemistry, may be success- 
fully taught, long before it is possible for the child to compre- 
hend the rules of Grammar, Arithmetic, or even the facts of His- 
tory. Well do we remember the abominations of Murray, com- 
menced in our tenth year, and the disagreeble ceremony of re- 
peating, automaton-like, the incomprehensible rules of this book and 
of Adams’s Arithmetic. Had the long terms spent in reluctant 
efforts at memorizing studies we could not comprehend, been 
spent in the study of objects in nature, under teachers skilled in 
the art of object teaching, rich stores of facts might have been 
garnered up, and the school made attractive as home itself. Chil- 
dren, like adults, are very apt to like studies which they can 
clearly comprehend, and vice versa. Now the study of oljects, 
under a skilful teacher, is sure to secure the attention and interest 
of the child. Children like to see the objects about which they 
read and study, and the sight of these, whether it be by pictures 
or the reality, not only helps the understanding, but, by the law 
of association, fixes the name or description in the memory. Thus 
the Primary, or Grammar School Teacher, who is possessed of the 
requisite knowledge and tact at imparting it, may, by the intro- 
duction of some object of study each day, teach a vast amount of 
valuable facts, before the child is capable of attempting the study 
of text-books of science. These object lessons may be so given as 
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to form a diversion for the scholar, instead of a task, thus com- 
bining, in an eminent degree, the useful and the agreeable. Did 
our limits allow, we might give a variety of examples by way of 
illustration ; these we may give at a future time. 

Objects from nature should also be introduced in the study of 
nature, even after the child is able to cope with text-books. To 
attempt to teach young minds the principles of Botany, Natural 
Philosophy, or Chemistry, from the text-book merely, is much the 
same as an effort to give blind men ideas of colors by reading to 
them essays on chromatics. In either case, the eye must see that 
about which the mind is exercised, before any just notions are 
obtained. A vast amount of time and mental energy is wasted in 
attempts to teach Chemistry, Philosophy, Botany, and the other 
Natural Sciences, by the help of books alone. How many school 
children ever gain clear and valuable ideas of the germination, 
growth, and structure of plants, from studying sections of the book 
merely, which describe the radicle, the pluricle, calyx, corolla, ete. ? 

What class in Chemistry ever had well defined ideas of the com- 
pounds of air and water, and the relations these sustain to organic 
life, from mere recitations about oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen ? 

Or, once more, how long may a class in Philosophy make fluent 
recitations upon the subject of Electricity, or Electro-Magnetism, 
without one intelligent idea of the principle of Electric Induction, 
or the Electric Telegraph? One half hour spent in pointing out 
to a class in Botany the different organs of the plant described in 
the book, may bring out and fix an idea of the parts which, with- 
out such visible presentation, would be only obscure and soon 
effaced from the memory. So also a few apt illustrations of the 
decomposition of water and air, the nature of oxygen, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen, and the relation of these simple gases to combustion, 
animal existence, etc. Such illustrations may render clear to the 
young mind what books and teachers alone can never do. 

Not only do ocular illustrations help the child to understand 
and remember, but they secure his interest in the subjects of 
study. No wonder Botany, Chemistry, and Philosophy, are so 
often voted bores in school, when we consider how they are too 
often taught. 
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The chief difficulty in the way of object teaching in school is 
the want of the requisite qualifications on the part of teachers. 

Few realize how much tact and talent are requisite for conduct- 
ing an exercise with the simplest objects. To interest and profit 
the child, the ideas must be clearly presented, and presented in a 
systematic order. A jumble of illustrations of any object or sub- 
ject avails nothing. We have known teachers, professing to illus- 
trate Chemistry, for instance, to give their classes, once a year, a 
confused display of scintillations and explosions, somewhat after the 
plan of Lord Timothy Dexter’s punctuation, and call them illus- 
trations. 

The principal design of object teaching, whether in the Primary 
or High School, should be to cultivate the perceptive faculties of 
the child ; to teach him to observe, accurately and systematically, 
objects of study. With the requisite knowledge and tact at illus- 
tration, we believe the elements of natural science may be thor- 
oughly taught in the Public Schools without detriment to the 
other branches. If so, the results would ere long be seen ina 
generation accustomed to observe nature, and to draw far more free- 
ly from her bounteous stores. A. W. 8. 





HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION, SEPT. 19. 


BY. REV. T. STARR KING. 


Mr. Kine apologized, in commencing, for the inadequacy of 
the address, by stating, that it was prepared on the forenoon of the 
day of its delivery, with a feeble hand, while suffering from chills 
and fever. 


This audience, representing the mothers and fathers, the official 
forces and the rising life of this young, strange city, are to be con- 
gratulated on the event and occasion that calls us together. We 
welcome you to the service here with pride and joy. 
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The corner-stone of any important representative edifice is laid 
with elaborate ceremonial. It is well to foster public interest in 
such forms. And it seems to me that it would be as fitting to 
recognize with public rejoicing the completion of a noble building, 
the moment when the workmen lay the last stone of the turret, the 
apex of the spire, the final tile on the dome. It was when the 
corner-stone of the earth was laid, that “‘the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” Can we be- 
lieve —though we have no record or hint of the hallelujahs — 
that there was less jubilance amongst the holy hosts when “the 
heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of them,” 
and ‘God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good”? 

We are here to rejoice in a completed work. There is very lit- 
tle in the building itself, though it is commodious and cheerful, to 
waken any enthusiasm. But as a school-room,—a new structure 
to befriend civilization, in a State where the forces of good and evil 
meet ina more open and demonstrative wrestle, probably, than 
upon any other equal area on the globe —it does invite us to be 
glad, and to express our joy that it is added to the landscape of the 
city, and has sprung out of a deepening popular faith in the worth 
of education. 

And yet it is not simply a new schoolhouse that we are to con- 
secrate to its noble offices. It is the symmetry of an educational 
system in the city that we complete and establish. It is truly the 
top-stone, the crown, of an ideal edifice, whose cdordinate parts are the 
excellent common schools of the city, that we now lift to its’place with 
rejoicing. Ifthere were any influence to be exerted by the establish- 
ment of this High School, in drawing away the public interest from the 
Grammar Schools, the public pride in them, the public readiness to 
be taxed to sustain them, there would be no occasion for gratitude in 
the completion of this building. This would be an unfortunate 
service and hour. ‘The Grammar Schools are the true fountains of 
health and power in a community. Whatever tends to slight 
them, or reduce their efficiency, or throw the shadow of public in- 
difference upon them, is to be deplored, and to be strenuously re- 
sisted. The city and State are far more deeply interested in the 
general diffusion of the elements of knowledge than in the concen- 
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tration of learning in a small per centage of the youth of our com- 
munity. We want to equip tens of thousands for the toils and 
struggles of life, not to polish a few hundreds for a better chance 
to seize its prizes, and wear its honors. We must never forget 
this. And if the erection of this High School into permanence 
threatened to abate the importance, or lower the dignity, or drain 
the energy of the Grammar Schools, this building, though it were 
a hundred times more elegant, though it were seemly in propor- 
tions as the Parthenon of Athens, would be a mistake and a dis- 
aster. 

I cannot but think, however, that we strengthen the ordinary 
schools of the city by confirming this one, and leading the com- 
munity to regard it with more favor and pride. Not only is the 
standard of a free education raised, but the earlier removal from 
the Grammar Schools of the scholars who wish to pursue a higher 
grade of studies, concentrates the interest and energies of the teach- 
ers there upon the progress of the average of students. The ordi- 
nary schools can hardly fail to give more thorough training in the 
elements of English education, by relieving the teachers from the 
responsibility of carrying small upper classes through a range of 
studies far above the average lessons; and the ambition that is 
excited to enter the High School must be felt, after a while, as a 
very serviceable stimulant throughout the ranks of the scholars 
below. Wherever the plan has been tried of projecting schools 
on the system of Primary, Grammar, and High, it has been found 
that each grade helps the one beneath. No New England cities 
now, I am sure, could think of parting with their High Schools. 
They would account it deliberate mutilation of the symmetry of 
the educational system, and treason against the mental rights of the 
scholars who can spare two or three extra years for instruction and 
discipline. 

And we must not fail to take into account the needs and rights 


of the one hundred and fifty youths, of both sexes, in our city, 
who are ready and willing to postpone their entrance into practi- 
cal life, for the sake of a more generous culture. ‘The free-school 
system has duties to them as manifest and binding as to the lowest 
class in a Grammar School. Let us rejoice that we can fulfil them 
in entire harmony with our duties to the mass of the children 
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whose education is entrusted tous. Let us rejoice that we can see 
that all jealousies are unwise. Let us be glad and grateful to-day, 
that we strengthen the whole structure of our teaching organiza- 
tion by this crowning school to which we here devote an excellent 
building. The masons lay strong and compact the stones which 
make the floor of the porch to an edifice after the Grecian style. 
They rear column after column along its front. But when the 
beautiful entablature is lifted aloft, to rest on the pillars, there is 
not only completed proportion, but more strength. Each column 
is firmer ; the base itself is fortified ; and the edifice stands in har- 
mony with the force of gravitation. So we believe it is here. We 
send strength into the important schools below, the pillars and 
pavement of our public welfare, by the import of this service of 
dedication. And I believe the whole system of education would 
attain final symmetry, and be still stronger in all its parts, if we 
had not only High Schools in our cities and large towns, but a free 
and largely planned University besides, in every State, in which 
the sons and daughters of the poorest could obtain the best train- 
ing which the resources of the State might afford, free of cost. 
When we get this, we shall have the majestic dome overarching 
and strengthening our intellectual temple. 

But very likely in all this 1am speaking needless words. Per- 
haps I have done wrong to assume or hint that there can be any 
question, in any quarter, of the value of the school whose home 
we consecrate here, or of its advantageous relation to the other 
schools of which we are justly proud. Let us turn to other con- 
siderations that should awaken grateful joy here. 

It is now, throughout this State, the time of rejoicing in the 
harvest. We have been reading, in the papers, glowing accounts 
of many district agricultural fairs. This very day, the yearly State 
fair is to be inaugurated in the Capital. What interest is felt 
throughout the State, in the improvements of stock, in the new 
varieties of fruit, in the production of more efficient and econom- 
ical machinery for planting, reaping, threshing, stacking! The 
man who refines a breed of sheep ; the man who brings from his 
ranch a calf or colt, perfect according to its type; the man who 
displays the noblest yoke of steers ; the cultivator who offers to 
view the soundest and sweetest plums, the most lovely and savory 
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peach, the weightiest cluster of grapes, or who can say the wisest 
word about preventing the curled leaf in peach trees, the rust 
in wheat, the “foul brood” among bees; yes, the man who 
produces a mammoth pumpkin, a monstrous sweet potato, a beet 
that will half fill a barrel, a watermelon as ample as Daniel Lam- 
bert in girth, is heard of throughout a county, perhaps throughout 
the limits of the State. 

What interest in education can we bring yet into competition 
with this scientific enthusiasm for vegetable and animal products / 
What would the honest answer be, taking the State through, if we 
should ask which the people of the State were more concerned 
about, a better type of calves, or a higher grade of children, more 
efficient grazing grounds, or more thorough school training ; vine- 
yards that should double their profits, or methods of education 
that should equip pupils twice as efficiently for noble success in 
life ; the reclaiming of tule lands, or the gathering of twice as 
many youth, who now receive no instruction, into the intellectual 
folds where they may have a teacher’s care? Alas! we know 
what it would be. If one tithe, or one-hundredth part, of the 
watchful, patient, cultured, and strenuous exertion that has been 
expended by the general community on peach-raising, short-horned 
cattle, the perfecting of horses and bee-culture, during the last five 
years, had been devoted to the training of children, and fitting 
them to be competent masters of their fathers’ colts, and meadows, 
and carrot-fields, the State to-day would be immeasurably ad- 
vanced beyond its present attainment in civilization. We should 
not read such sad statistics as are forced upon us now, showing 
that hardly more than a third of the children of the State attend 
regularly any school. 

There is really some danger that we shall be pulled down, ma- 
terialized, half-barbarized, by the very advance and splendor of 
our scientific control of the elements of agricultural opulence. One 
of our poets tells us that now 


Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind. 


It behoves us to be a little careful lest we cultivate beeves and 
racers to such superiority over ourselves that they shall get the 
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upper hands, and we find ourselves, after a generation or so, in 
which animals rise and children sink, yoked and harnessed, owned 
by our Durhams, and Alderneys, and Morgans, and perhaps fatted 
for their advanced and dominant appetites. 

The spiritual forces must be started soon in States like this, and 
trained to ten times their present vigor, or we shall be unable to 
wield the majestic armor and implements of our science and mate- 
rialistic culture. And this building, which lifts the torch of edu- 
cation higher as a beacon to the State, which will turn out nobler 
specimens of young manhood and womanhood, invites us, by pecu- 
liar fitness, in this harvest time, to rejoice in its completion, and 
to express our gratitude by elaborate ceremonial and reverent 
prayer. 

And we should rejoice also to be here, to-day, in order to pay a 
conscious and deliberate tribute to the service of teachers in our 
civilization. Every time I enter a school-building, I travel back 
to the time, twenty years ago, (when I was a young man,) when 
my name was enrolled in the army of instructors. During the 
three years of service appointed to me in that department, I learned 
so much of the difficulties and responsibilities of the office, that the 
stepping into a pulpit seemed like passing into an easier sphere of 
duty. It is not on abstract grounds and observation, but on trials 
which gave me my first knowledge of what serious responsibility 
is, and of how closely moral forces must be allied with intellectual 
ones in every successful school, that my own reverence for the 
teacher’s call and duty is based. And from that day to this it has 
been widening and deepening. 

We do not pay our social reverence wisely as yet, even in our 
most advanced and thoughtful communities. The men who do 
the most for the world are those who work scientifically upon the 
land, increasing its productiveness without exhausting its fertility, 
and the men who increase the mental and moral forces of the State. 
These classes are the fountains of lasting power, and the true con- 
servators of public health and vigor. In a truly ordered society, 
these classes would receive the heartiest and most stable honor. 

But as yet, alas, even in the most Christian districts of society, 
the question is scarcely raised, as a condition and gauge of respect, 
what the relation is between his employment and the permanent 
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benefit of the community — what the moral aroma is of a man’s 
gold and position. And so the best men work with very little 
recognition. The most useful ministers are those who work 
through years of quiet fidelity, encouraging good purposes in the 
village circle, warming, with sincere and uneloquent unction, the 
humble and steady friend of humble people, threading the life of a 
small community, through more than the years of a generation, 
with a golden influence of charity, and fortunate in not having to 
see their names in half the issues of the newspaper press. Some 
of the purest pages of heroism might be copied from the long 
careers of country physicians, who spend themselves without the 
patronage and solace of cultured society, and cross the line of old 
age without a competence. 

In the case of teachers, however, the fact is peculiarly striking. 
Think what an influence, during the past ten years, has been ex- 
erted upon the intellect and character of the best portions of our 
country, by the ambition of teachers to be more efficient in their 
work, by the establishment of journals of education, by County, 
District and State Conventions of instructors, not sunned by pub- 
lic applause, not paid for by the public either, in which the wisest 
unfold the best results of their experience, and the youngest are 
stimulated by the contagious enthusiasm of the leading masters of 
the profession ! 

“ Profession,” did I say? No. Here is the injustice. Here 
is the proof of the marvellous infidelity of our public as yet to the 
service which can hardly be surpassed by any other type. Amer- 
ican liberty and hopes are based on comprehensive education, men- 
tal and moral, and we do not yet recognize the teacher’s calling as 
one of the “ learned professions.” There is the degree of M. D., 
a title of respect for every one who enters the ranks of the healers 
by the regular door. Every clergyman has his prefix of “ Rev.,” 
which floats him sometimes like a cork upon waters where he 
could not swim. ‘“ D. D.” is conferred, every year, upon many 
a man who is no scholar in Christian history or dogmatics. I have 
known cases where LL. D. has been affixed, by prominent colleges, 
to the names of men who could not have told what the two L.’s, 
with a period after them, were the abbreviation of. But there is 
no title for teachers. And I am ignorant of the fact if any Uni- 
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versity or College has yet sought out an eminent, consecrated, thor- 
oughly efficient teacher, to confer upon him or her any title of 
honor as an acknowledgment of personal service to society, or the 
rank of the calling to which he or she is pledged. 

We must do what we can to repair this injustice—— we who 
know the value of the office, the grand proportion of the gifts that 
are so often brought to it, and the nobleness of the spirit in which 
those gifts are frequently dedicated. 

Let us make this festival time in the consecration of this build- 
ing, a season in which we pledge ourselves to greater interest in 
the school cause in this city and State. It is not in the structure 
we are interested, so much as in the edifice of education itself, 
which has been erected here by faithful, far-seeing men, against 
the opposition of lazy wealth and sceptical hearts. It is not the 
porch, and hall, and seats, and roof, that we are grateful for, so 
much as the wise management and skilled instruction, which, so 
successful in the past, are to have a better enclosure for their ope- 
ration in years to come. 

Would that the services of this day might be more joyous and 
welcome by the appearance here of the philosophical apparatus 
that is needed by the teachers, and would be, in various ways, a 
benefit to the community! ‘The three thousand dollars which it 
would cost ought to be contributed by the wealth of San Francisco 
the next week, and would be, if we were not still, in our public 
life, so blind to the immense meaning and value of public educa- 
tion, And let uscherish a deeper respect for the office and influ- 
ence of every good teacher, as we recognize here anew the solid 
truth of a noble American poet’s words : 


The riches of the commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health; 
And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. 


She heeds no sceptic’s puny hands, 

While near her school the church-spire stands ; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule, 

While near her church-spire stands the school. 
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ANSWER TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTION IN THE NUMBER 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


THERE is no fallacy in the method of substitution, the absurd results are owing 
to fallacies elsewhere. 

In the equation ¢f9m= m+ 10m? + 100m? -+ 1000 m* + ete., the dif- 
ficulty occurs only for values of m, higher than 1,, in which case, the first mem- 
ber becomes a definite negative quantity, while the second member becomes an in- 
creasing series, all whose terms are positive. The explanation is as follows. In 
the division which produces the series, the successive remainders increase in numer- 
ical value, so that the greater the number of terms taken, the greater becomes the 
remainder rejected, and hence, the farther we recede from the true value of the 
fraction. The cause of this resuit is that, while the divisor, as a whole, is a negative 
quantity, the fact is disguised by placing the positive term first, thus securing a 
series of positive terms in the quotient. 

To obtain a series which will correctly represent the value of the fraction for 
values of m, greater than ;4,, we must change the order of terms in the divisor, 
thus : * an. . ‘ ois 

-T0m+1 —— TO ~ T00m ~ TO00m2 ~ *”™ 
When m = 2, this equation becomes — ~, =—py—s45 —- golsa — ete, which 
presents no absurdity. 

In regard to the second equation, viz. : 

an? at + a + amb? + ete, 
if et cetera signifies an indefinite extension of the series, it does not express the 


value of the given fraction, but of - , When the series has extended a number 


of terms equal to m, the exponent of a in the m™ term is equal to m-m, and 
the factor a™™ is equal to 1. The exponent of 6 in that term is equal to m-1, 
and when the second term of the divisor is multiplied by this term, the product 
is b™, which is the second term of the dividend, and leaves no remainder, so that 
the division must terminate. With the understanding, then, that the series con- 
sists of m terms only, the difficulty vanishes, and the equation may be verified 


for any value of m. 
8. S. G. 
Wheeling, Va., October, 1860. 


Solved also by T., Nantucket; C. H. A., York, Pa., and four other subscribers. 












ORDER OF EXERCISES, 
FOR A PRIMARY SCHOOL, CONTAINING THE TWO LOWEST CLASSES. 





BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
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TIME. M. RECITATIONS. STUDIES. 

9 to 915) 15 | Devotional Exercises. 

915 to 930) 15 | Alphabet, using Letter Cards, Blackboard, Tablet 5th Class, practice 

| No. 1., ete. upon Slates. 

930 to 935) 5 | Sing. 

935 to 945) 10 | 6th Class, read from Books. 

945 to 950 | 5 | 6th Class, spell. 

950 to 10 | 10 | Examine slates and give suggestions. 6th Class, some 
10 to 1010) 10 | Change air, and recess. amusement. 
1010 to 1015 6 | Use Tablet for angles. 

1016 to 1030) 15 | 5th Class, read. 6th Class, use slates. 
10 30 to 1035, 6 | Calistheniecs. 
10 35 to 1040; 65 | Spelling in concert. 
10 40 to 1050) 10 | Counting. 
10 50 to 1055 | 5 | Enunciation by Tablet. 
1055 toll | 6 | Sing. 
ll to 1110) 10 | Change air, and recess. 
1110 to 1115' 5 | Examine slates of 6th Class. 
1115 to1120| 5 | Assign spelling lesson to 5th Class, and teach the | 
manner of learning it. } 
11 20 to 11 30 10 | 6th Class, read. | 5th, Prepare spelling 
| lesson. 
11 30 to 11 40 | 10 | 5th Class, spell. | 6th Class, some 
1140 to1145|) 5 | Physical Exercise. amusement. 
11 45 to 12 15 | press. | 





2 to 210; 10 | Read, or tell a story. 
210 to 215| 5 | ging. | 
215 to 225 | 10 sighabes use Tablet No. 1, Blackboard and Letter sth Class some 
ards. se 
2°25 to 235| 10 | th Chase, reed. amusement. 
235 to 240) 5 | 6th Class, spell. 
240 to 245, 5 | General questions, or a brief object lesson. 
245 to 250) 5 | Positions, 
250 to 255) 5 | Analysis of Words. 
255to 8 | 5 | Sing. 
8 to 310) 10 | Change air, and recess. | 
- ao ae - - a read, 6th Class, some 
Yount. 
830 to 340 10 | March and sing. 5 on ee 
840 to 345 5 | All use slates with reference to some particular | 
lessorr. | 
845 to 350\ 6 | Explain imperfections, and illustrate upon the | 
board. 
850 to 855| 5 | Tablet for angles. 
855 to 4 5 | Read from Tablet. 
4 to 410; 10 | Change air, and recess. 
410 to 415| 5 | Alphabet. | 
415 to 420| 5 | 6th Class, read. | 5th Class, some | 
420 to 425/ 5 | 6th Class, spell. amusement. | 
425 to 430/ 5 | Assist 5th Class to prepare spelling lesson. 6th Class, some | 
430 to 445) 15 | 5th Class read and spell. amusement. || 
445 to 5 15 | Dress and sing. | 
5 

























Resident Editor's Department. 





WE hope that our readers do not attribute, to the writer of the article on “ Nat- 
ural History,” (pp 361 to 365 in our last number,) such an utter want of faith in 
the progress of the science which he advocates, as is indicated in the opening 
sentence. The word “not,” is omitted after “probably.” For this, and for the 
substitution of a period in place of a comma, in the third line from the bottom of 
page 363, and “ efficiently” for “sufficiently” in the eleventh line of the 364th 
page, the writer is not at all, and the editor only partially, responsible. 


THE intelligence from the “States” is rather meagre this month, owing to the 
zeal with which most of our weekly and some of the monthly exchanges are en- 
gaged in the presidential election. This struggle will soon be over, and then we 
shall have plenty of gubernatorial messages and school reports, which will offer rich 
material for emulation and reflection. 


THe Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will hold its annual meeting on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of Thanksgiving week, at Concord. Our readers will find the 
programme on another page. 


Gymnastic APPARATUS. —A store has been opened at No. 257 Washington 
Street, Boston, by James A. Bean, for the sale of gymnastic apparatus. At this 
establishment may be found dumb bells, and Indian Clubs of various sizes, rods, 
parallel bars, vaulting bars, weights and pulleys, swings, ladders, and other articles 
requisite for furnishing a gymnasium. 


A WonperFUL Case IN SuRGERY. — Professor Busch, Superintendent of the 
hospital of Bonn in Germany, communicates to the medical journals, the history 
of a case almost as remarkable as that of the famous Martin, who has been living 
so many years with a hole in his stomach, allowing people to look in and see the 

rocess of digestion going on inside. A woman was brought to the hospital of 

onn, who had been gored some time previously by a cow, wounding her in the 
abdomen. The injury resulted in a fistulous opening through the walls of the ab- 
domen into the upper third of the small intestines, The result was that, as soon 
as the woman commenced to eat, the food would begin to run out of the opening, 
and though her appetite was ravenous, she had become very much emaciated when 
she was admitted to the hospital. Dr. Busch tried the plan of injecting soups 
through the opening, directly into the intestine, even crowding in little pieces of 
meat and bread with his finger. Under this odd mode of feeding, the patient 
thrived and gained flesh rapidly. Of course, Professor Busch seized this rare o 
portunity to make a series of physiological investigations, which have proved to 
very interesting. 

e fact of greatest practical value observed, was that the gastric and other 
juices, by which digestion is effected, are secreted in much greater abundance when 
several kinds of food are taken into the stomach, than when a meal is made of a 
single article. This confirms the latest conclusions of other physiologists, and is 
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useful knowledge as a guide to action. Dyspeptics can commit no greater blunder 
than to confine themselves to a very few articles of diet. It is best for us all to 
eat a variety of food at each meal. — Scientific American. 

Arts. — Leipzic, a city of about 70,000 inhabitants, has relatively the largest 
book trade of the world. The statistics for 1860 enumerate 181 publishers and 
booksellers, with about 350 assistants. In 1716 the number of booksellers was 
seventeen; in 1828, seventy-seven; in 1853, 154. 


More TRUTH THAN Fiction. — One of our exchanges says: “The system of 
merely hearing lessons, which have been learned at home, recited in public schools, 
is a cunning fraud of the teachers, falsely so called. These teachers teach nothing. 
They sit magisterially enthroned in their school chairs to decide, daily, whether 
the parents have done their — that is, the teachers’ — work at home, and to punish 
or reward the scholars for the parent’s ability or ignorance. When we pay taxes 
for public schools, or enormous fees for private ones, we want tutors, not magis- 
trates, for our money; we want the men and women employed in schools to do 
something more than sit up in state and ask questions — we want them to teach 
our children something they did not know, and not send them home to be taught, 
that they, the teachers, may diurnally go through the farce of hearing them re- 
cite what parents have taught them, and they knew already.” 


A YOUNG man in Western New York wrote to Horace Greeley, asking his ad- 
vice whether one of the professions would not be preferable to tilling the soil. 
The editor of the T'ribune returned the following practical answer to the query : 

“ Dear Sir: I judge that there are three times as many lawyers and doctors in 
the country as are needed, and judging from the price of flour and beef, not half 
enough farmers. Of course, I judge that you could better look toward growing 
grain than making pills or pleas.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL. — The Trustees of Amherst College have established a new profes- 
sorship, under the title of Hygiene and Physical Education ; and have chosen for 
this place Dr. John W. Hooker, of New Haven, who, besides being a graduate of 
Yale College, and Medical School, has availed himself of the best advantages, both 
’ in Europe and in this country, for perfecting himself in medical science. Mr. 
Wallace A. Putnam has been elected teacher of the High School at South Hadley. 
—— Mr. J. A. Sewell of Massachusetts, has been elected Professor of Chemistry, 
Botany, and Physiology in the Illinois State Normal School. —— Mr. L. W. Stan- 
ton, late Principal of the High School at Newburyport, has accepted a position in 
the Maine State Seminary at Lewiston, as teacher of languages, 

Massacuvsetts. — A census of the class which graduated at Harvard College 
last summer shows that of the whole number, 106, there were 60 who did smoke, 
and 46 who did not; 78 who did drink,and 28 who did not; 20 who did drink, 
but not smoke; 2 who did smoke, but not drink; 58 did both; 28 neither. In 
politics, there were 74 Republicans, 23 Bell and Everett men, and 9 Democrats, 
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The average weight of the class was 142 1-2 lbs., average height, 5 feet 7 inches. 
24 members wore spectacles for nearness of sight. 58 were Unitarians; 48 Trini- 
tarians. 36 of the class intended to be lawyers; 13 ministers; 12 doctors; 19 
business men ; 6 teachers ; the rest undecided. 

At present, the whole number of students in all the departments is 896. There 
are 23 divinity students, 157 law students, 72 scientific students (exclusive of the 
resident graduates, and members of the other professional schools, who attend the 
scientific lectures,) 191 medical students, 1 astronomical student, and 9 resident 
graduates. The under graduates number 443, There are 82 seniors, 101 juniors, 
134 sophomores, and 126 freshmen. 

To the several departments of the University, the State of Massachusetts sends 
542 students, of whom 237 are from Boston, and 67 from Cambridge. New York 
sends 52, Maine 34, New Hampshire 53, Vermont 14, Rhode Island 8, Connecti- 
cut 8, New Jersey 7, Pennsylvania 23, Maryland 11, Virginia 5, District of Colum- 
bia 6, North Carolina 6, South Carolina 3, Georgia 1, Alabama 1, Indiana 5, Illi- 
nois 11, Mississippi 6, Missouri 12, Ohio 26, Louisiana 4, Kentucky 7, Tennessee 3, 
Arkansas 1, Iowa 2, Wisconsin 4, California 3, Minnesota 1, Texas 2, Washing- 
ton Territory, 1. There are also 25 from the British Provinces, 1 from France, 
1 from Jamaica, 2 from the Hawaiian Islands, 2 from Fayal, 1 from Cuba, and 1 
from Prussia. 

John D. Philbrick, in his last semiannual Report, recommends physical training 
as a part of the Common School education of Boston. He says : 


Granting then that bodily health, strength, and beauty, are desirable; granting 
that physical degeneracy is a great and growing evil, the practical question for us 
is, what ought to be done in our schools to arrest physical deterioration ? 

I am not prepared to recommend at present any material change in the existing 
provisions of our system for the protection of health in schools. ‘The regulations 
respecting vacations, sessions, recesses, studies, and home lessons, are not the 
hasty product ofa day. he are the fruit of wisdom and experience. They are 
good in the main, and should not be changed without careful deliberation. It 
does not seem to me that the desired result is to be attained merely by shortening 
the sessions, or by reducing the standard of scholarship. The principal remedy 
which I would suggest, is the introduction, into all grades of our schools, of a thor- 
ough system of physical training, asa part ofthe school culture. Let a part of the 
school time of each day be devoted to the practice of calisthenic and gymnastic 
exercises in which every ape shall be required to participate. 

I fully agree with an able author, who has thoroughly studied this subject, that 
“a universal course of training of this kind, scientifically arranged and applied, in 
connection with obedience to other laws of health, might, in one generation, trans- 
form the inhabitants of this land from the low development now so extensive, to 
the beautiful model of the highest form of humanity.” 


The new chapel and buildings connected with the State Reform School at West- 
boro’ were dedicated with appropriate services on October 10th. About two hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen were present on the occasion, including the Board of 
Trustees, ex-Governors Lincoln and Washburn, and other friends of the institu- 
tion. 

The services were held in the chapel, the visitors occupying one side, and the 
boys of the school the centre and other side. The Rev. Mr. Sleeper, the chaplain 
of the school, repeated the Lord’s Prayer, the boys accompanying him. A chant 
was then given, followed by a dedicatory prayer by Rev. A. N. Arnold, D. D., of 
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Westboro’, after which a hymn was sung, and President Felton of Harvard Uni- 
versity, delivered an address, which closed thus : 


“1 would fain, before I close, say a word of direct address to the youthful in- 
mates of this school. I have endeavored to impress upon my hearers the folly no 
less than the misery of wicked courses. You, my young friends, have been mer- 
cifully held back from the road to destruction, as by an arm of might stretched out 
to save you. Under the good Providence of God you have not been left to follow 
your vagrant ag to the sorrowful and shameful end. You have been arrested 
at the outset. Under the gentle but steady compulsion of the law, tempered by 
the loving spirit of Christian philanthropy, a time for reflection has been given you; 
a space for repentance ; an opportunity for making good resolutions ; a possibility 
of fining habits of virtuous industry; an inducement for choosing an lion 
life, and every encouragement to gather the courage to stand manfully by your 
choice, when you shall once again be allowed to go free. God give you grace to 
be grateful for these unspeakable blessings; to be faithful to those solemn duties. 
May you become good and happy — useful citizens — encouraging examples of the 
redeeming ted of wise charities sustaining honest endeavors. May the faults and 
errors which darkened the beginning of your days be remembered only as an ugly 
dream, dispelled by the sunshine of the gladsome day. 


At the close of the address, the boys sang a hymn, and interesting addresses 
were made by ex-Governor Washburn, Rey. 8. K. Lothrop, and Dr. 8. G. Howe 
of South Boston. Another song was given by the boys, also the doxology, the 
proceedings terminating with the benediction pronounced by Dr. Lothrop. 

The company were invited to the hall adjoining, where a welcome collation had 
been prepared. The visitors then inspected the various parts of the building. 

The new chapel adjoins the main building on the east, is 67 feet long by 47 
wide, and is quite plain in finish, the only relief to the walls being a couple of large 
tablets containing the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer. Underneath 
the chapel are fourteen cells, light, airy, and well furnished and finished ; and these 
take the place of the temporary ones that have been the cause of so much trouble 
to the late trustees. 

In addition to the chapel, a new brick farmhouse has been erected on the north- 
east corner of the old ruins, and in the course of the week will be ready for the 
reception and accommodation of thirty boys, who will live on what is known as 
“the family system.” The old farmhouse has been enlarged, and now is occu- 
pied by thirty of the best boys in the school. Preparations have been made to divide 
the main building, so that not more than fifty boys will be together. 

There are upwards of 330 boys in the institution, of which number fifty more 
are to be sent to the nautical branch of the school. 

Screntiric Lectures to Scoot TEACHERS. — It appears, from the following 
announcement, that the teachers of the Public Schools are about to receive the 
first-fruits of the donation of $100,000, made by the State for the benefit of the 
Museum of Natural History : 

Office of the Board of Education, Boston, Oct. 19, 1860. 

To the Teachers of the Public Schools of Massachusetts: — In conformity with 
the laws and regulations concerning the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cam- 
bridge, I am authorized to announce, to the Teachers of the Public Schools, that 
the first course of Lectures on Geology will be opened by Professor Agassiz on 
Tuesday, the 23d inst., at 10 o’clock, A. M., and that subsequent lectures will be 
given on Tuesday and Thursday of each week, at the same hour. ‘The lectures 
will be free to teachers of the Public Schools. Grorce 8. BouTWELL. 
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To the Editor of the Boston Journal : 


In the Journal of the 20th inst., is the “announcement that the teachers of the 
ey schools are about to receive the first fruits of the donation of $100,000 made 
y the State for the benefit of the Museum of Natural History.” A moment’s re- 
flection will show that the advantage of the proposed course of lectures to teachers 
is more apparent than real. The lectures are to be delivered on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at 10 o’clock, A. M.— that is, on such days and at such an hour as, 
above all others, will make it impossible for the teachers of the public schools to be 
present. It is very much like proposing to give to clergymen a course of lectures 
on Sundays at 11 o’clock, A, M. Were the lectures to be delivered in the evening, 
or on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, teachers could avail themselves of the 
privilege. But now what would be an invaluable privilege, if it were available, is 
offered in such a form that it can only tantalize. A TEACHER. 
— [Boston Journal. 


Iowa. — Mr. J. F. Tracy, the Superintendent of the Michigan and Missouri 
Railroad, has assisted the managers of the State Fair, at Iowa city, by forwarding 
cattle and swine free, and people at half fare to their destined place. The same 
officer refused all accommodation to the members of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion when they met at Tipton. 


INDIANA. — We have not received the last number of the School Journal, but 
will quote without comment the following from the Ohio Educational Monthly. 

‘“‘ From the last number of the School Journal we learn that an interesting Institute 
has been held in Spiceland : 

“* Prof. G. W. Hoss called it to order.’ 

“* Prof. Hoss made a few introductory remarks.’ 

“* Prof. G. W. Hoss taught the class in Algebra.’ 

“* Prof. G. W. Hoss taught the class in Geometry.” 

“* Prof. Hoss insisted on terseness of language.” 

“* Prof. Hoss offered the following,’ etc. 

“* Prof. Hoss gave a lecture of 45 minutes.’ 

“Prof. Hoss gave an address, subject,’ ete. 

** Prof. Hoss occupied a short time in,’ etc. 

“* Prof. Hoss lectured 45 minutes on,’ etc. 

** Prof. Hoss lectured 45 minutes on Recitations.’ 

“* Prot. Hoss lectured 45 minutes on School Government.’ 

“* Prof. Hoss offered the following, which was unanimously adopted : 

“* Whereas, both reason and custom hold that physicians are the most competent 
judges of the qualification of physicians, lawyers of lawyers, agriculturists of agricul- 
turists, and hence by analogy, teachers of teachers, therefore, 

“*Resolved, That in general, teachers ought to be appointed County Examiners of 
Teachers. 

“* Resolved, That we commend this matter to the careful attention of the various 
County Boards throughout the State.’ 

“*Prof. Hoss offered the following, which was adopted : 

“* Resolved, That in our opinion Normal Institutes are the most efficient, economic 
means for the improvement of teachers now available in Indiana.’ 

“« Resolved, That we earnestly commend to our fellow-teachers the importance of 
organizing and sustaining Institutes in every county in the State. 

“* Prof. Hoss gave a list of the names of some books which he advised teachers to 
procure and read as early as convenient. Among them was ‘ Abbott's Teacher, 
*Northend’s Parent and Teacher,’ and ‘ Ogden’s Science and Art of Teaching.’ ” 

“ A vote of thanks was rendered to Prof. Hoss, and the proceedings signed by ‘ G. 
W. Hoss, Superintendent.” 

“ But if any one supposes that the Spiceland Institute was a ‘one Hoss concern,’ he 
is greatly mistaken. A dozen other gentlemen took part in the instruction, but they 
were not ‘ Professors’ We like the Professor's ideas in regard to Examiners. ‘ Our 
sentiments exactly,’ but we would leave a liberal margin for exceptional cases. We 
are glad to learn that Professor Hoss has been appointed Examiner for Marion coun- 
ty. He takes the place so long unworthily filled by a wretched limb from another pro- 
fession. 
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Maine. — The State Teachers’ Association will meet at Lewiston on Monday of 
Thanksgiving week, (probably Nov. 29th,) and continue two days. 


Rope IsLanp. — The Ellsworth Will Case, in which Yale College was deeply 
interested, has been settled by setting aside both the wills that were disputed. A 
compromise was effected by which Yale College settled with all the legatees except 
Wabash College and Mrs. Beard, and received a conveyance, made by the heirs-at- 
law to her treasurer, of lands valued at $90,000. The heirs settled with Wabash 
College in lands valued at $20,000, and with Mrs. Beard, by paying her the amount 
given her by the terms of the will of 1851. Yale will probably be the gainer by 
this arrangement. By the terms of the will of 1857 Yale College was made the 
residuary legatee to an amount variously estimated at from $150,000 to $500,000 ; 
probably not more than the former sum would have been realized in the settlement 
of the estate. This legacy, however, was to found scholarships, and thus only in- 
directly added to the funds of the College. By the present arrangement, the 
amount received is unincumbered by any conditions, and may be used for scholar- 
ships or professorships, or whatever purposes the interests of the College may 
suggest. 


ENGLAND. — Frofn official statistics recently compiled, it appears that, during 
the year 1859, the number of publications issued in England amounted to 28,807, 
which may be subdivided thus: Complete works, 5,507; published in part or 
serial works, 5,642; published in numbers, 15,707; pamphlets, 236; musical 
works, 4,066; atlases, charts, maps, 3,096. 

Great Britain exports to the United States alone double the number of books 
imported by her from other countries. Of the number of volumes imported during 
the year, France supplied 2,885. Mr. Edwin Chadwick, whose name is identified 
with so many important social reforms, has of late been prosecuting an educational in- 
quiry of great interest. He was appointed by the British government a commissioner 
to inquire into the excessive labor of young persons in cotton factories. The results 
he obtained led him to propose measures, which were in part executed, for reducing the 
working time of children under thirteen years of age to six hours a day, and for ensur- 
ing their attendance at school the residue of the time, say three hours. The children 
under this provision are called “ half-timers;” and it turns out, according to Mr. 
Chadwick’s investigations, that in well-conducted schools their attainments are quite 
equal to those of the “ full-timers,” who attend school six hours daily, while in 
aptitude for the application of their knowledge they are said to be superior. As 
they gain in bodily condition by the reduction of their physical labor, so they do 
in mental condition by the reduction of the time devoted to mental labor. 

Mr. Chadwick make also a close examination of the best of the long time schools 
for young children, and found, upon the testimony of the most intelligent teachers, 
that they could not keep up voluntary attention to study beyond two hours in the 
morning, and one hour in the afternoon. By force, even, they cannot get more 
than an additional half-hour of real attention, and that half-hour proves in the end 
a mental mischief as well as a bodily injury. From these facts it would seem to 
follow, as he contends, that our school systems are a violation, in this respect, of 
the laws of physiology. 

The remedies recommended by this gentleman are the reduction of the ordinary 


38 
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school hours by one-half, and the devotion of the remainder of them either to 
manual labor or gymnastics. 

At a recent examination of the students at Oxford, England, Sir J. Coleridge 
delivered an address on thoroughness in elementary instruction, to which he said 
the university of Oxford had adhered, sometimes to its discredit with the people. 
He mentioned the case of a school examiner who had before him a class in arith- 
metic; they had gone through all the higher branches and were prepared to an- 
swer anything. But the examiner said, “I will give you a sum in simple addition,” 
and giving them such numbers as one hundred thousand and one, and other com- 
binations in which ciphers prevailed, there was not one in the class that could solve 
the problem. By a similar process, going back to the simpler exercises, the ex- 
aminer stuck them also in grammar and geography, all of which went to show a 
great neglect of thoroughness in the elementary instruction. 

At the famous Westminster school in London, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days are whole days. Three hours are devoted in the morning, and three in the 
afternoon; but a part of this time is given to preparation for the next School day. 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays, and Saturdays are half holidays. Saints days and days 
of public ceremony are whole holidays. Allowing nothing for whole holidays, 
these regulations limit the time for study to twenty-seven hours per week. Ina 
London paper we recently saw notice of a meeting, held with reference to the re- 
moval of this Institution from its time-honored place, at which meeting were pres- 
ent. many of the distinguished graduates of Westminster. They were from all the 
professions and occupations of life and amongst the most prominent in them. 
Their early Westminster training doubtless agreed with them. 


France. —The Mayor of Douai, in a circular to the communal schoolmasters, 
expresses his determination to put down the precocious habit of smoking, which 
he learns, by the report of the police, prevails to a deplorable extent among the 
boys of that city. He therefore desires the schoolmasters, not only to mark down 
for punishment all children whom they may see smoking in the streets, but to 
search the pockets and portfolios of the scholars from time to time, and to take 
away all cigars, cigarettes, pipes, and tobacco which may be found. He authorizes 
the most severe punishment, and will sanction any measure which the schoolmas- 
ters may devise to check the growing evil. 


Japan. — An American at Jeddo, who has established a school of a dozen Japa- 
nese young men, writes to the VV. Y. Journal of Commerce an account of their 
progress. They appear to be apt scholars. They found English grammar rather 
difficult and barbarous, but other things they learned with rapidity : 


“The next study was arithmetic, which was no study at all; for they seemed to 
understand it by intuition. Like the Chinese, the Japanese use a calculating ma- 
chine, with which they solve questions with astonishing rapidity and accuracy, lead- 
ing me to suspect they vould be prejudiced against the frabic figures and system 


of computation, or, if they were willing to adopt them, that they would work with 
them awkwardly and vexatiously. To my surprise and delight, they needed but 


little instruction, when they ‘walked through’ the arithmetic like old experts! 
They had never seen slate or pencil; and when they were given to each of them, 
and they saw the economy, as well as the convenience, above the calculating ma- 
chine, and hair-pencils, ink and paper, they were as happy as though they had re- 
ceived a fortune. The Japanese have little of the mtbr 4 temperament ; but they 
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are well endowed with the bump of good common sense and practical judgment, 
and cannot fail to excel in mathematics and the mechanic arts. 

“ Geography next came up, which was the more interesting to them from hav- 
ing in my possession a good supply of the best maps, which were spread out be- 
fore them as the study was pursued. The Dutch had given them the most extrav- 
agant ideas of Holland, while the United States had hardly been heard of, or, if 
heard of, only under the name of America. I spread out my large map of the 
United States. I compared it with England, with France, and with Holland; I 

inted out California, and Oregon, and Washington Territory, so near to Japan, 
and directing their eyes to New York and Boston, told them of the population, 
and.commerce, and wealth of those and other cities, then exultingly saying, ‘ That 
is the United States! That is my country!’ New and grand ideas of the great- 
ness of our country instantly seized them, and pointing to Holland, which the crafty 
Dutchmen had taught them to regard as the greatest nation in Europe, they 
laughed outright at its insignificance, and in scorn of the deception which had been 

ractised upon them. They next compared Japan with the territory of the United 
tates; nor can I ever forget the feeling of mortification and despondency, painted 
so legibly upon their faces, when they saw the disproportion. It was a noble feel- 
ing — one of patriotism and human nature, and I could not but respect it and be 


touched by it. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


THe Paitosopuy or NatuRAL History. By Joun Ware, M. DD. Prepared 


on the Plan, and retaining Portions of the Work of WILLIAM SMELLIE, Member 
of the Antiquarian and Royal Societies of Edinburgh. Boston: Brown & 
Taggard. 1860. 


The book of Mr. Smellie was first published 70 years ago. In 1824, it was 
somewhat enlarged and greatly improved. The present edition is the result 
of a new revision, by which extensive alterations have been made, and the 
greatest part of the work has been prepared anew. The object of the book is not 
to teach Natural History, but to prepare the young student and general reader for, 
and lead them to engage in, a more extended study of the subject. If the great 
circulation which this book has experienced in America and England has been a 
consequence of its merits, this new edition is bound to outrun its predecessors, 
The illustrations are carefully chosen and well executed, and the topics presented 
are illuminated by the light of modern science. To many a teacher this book 
will be a welcome key or commentary, and a proof that but a limited number of 
facts, well used, are necessary to awaken and direct the pupils’ attention to the in- 
teresting study of Natural Science. 

EpvucationaL Reposirory AN» Famity Monrary, Atlanta, Georgia, and Tue 

SouTHERN TEACHER. Edite’ by W. 8. Barton, Montgomery, Ala. 

Two periodicals very ably conducted. The first is the organ of the Educational 
Institute of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and contains much that has a 
direct bearing upon education. My. Barton’s Monthly acknowledges that “a 
mere Teachers’ Journal soon becomes tiresome, and loses its interest even with 
those it was especially designed to benefit.” It contains a literary and scientific 
department, another for home education, another for school affairs, and one for the 
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young, to which is added the editorial department with its branches. From the 
latter we take the following sentences : 


“From the best data before us, we are unable to count more than three State Edu- 
cational Associations in the South. In all jthe South there is but one Normal School, 
and this an experiment of a “ponte growth. This institution is located in Charleston, 
S. C.; if there is another, we have never heard of it. What must be the progress of 
education, in such a state of things? Does it not tell the story why our colleges and 
schools are filled with individuals, strangers to our institutions ? t us awake, and 
throw off these shackles, and show ourselves new to the world. If unavoidable, let a 
Black Republican occupy the White |House, but let us have Southern Teachers for 
our children. Call us Fire-eaters, Disunionists, or what you may, we were born in a 
slave State, and hope to die in one. The surest way to give us strength is to build 
up Home Institutions.” 


THe Home Monruty has been bought, and will henceforth be published by 
Cyrus Stone, Boston; Rev. W. H. Thayer is Editor, and its former editors, Mrs. 
H. E. G. Arey, and Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve are Associate Editors. With the next 
volume will begin the publication of articles from a large list of additional con- 
tributors who are actually pledged to write for the work. The publisher promises 
to spare no labor to make it the best family magazine in our country, and as soon 
as the subscription list will warrant, to enlarge it, and make it the largest 
monthly in the world for the price. 
= OF THE FREE Pusiic Lrprary System or MASSACHUSETTS. Clinton, 

0. 

The author, Mr. J. M. Heard, establishes the facts, that the town of Wayland 
was the first community in this State which established a Free Public Library ; that 
Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D., of Providence, R. L.. originated the idea of such 
libraries; and that Rev. John B. Wight, of Wayland, originated the “ Library 
Act,” approved by the Governor of the State, May 24th, 1851. 

ABRIDGED History oF THE UNITED States, by EMMA WILLARD. New and 

enlarged edition, 12mo. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Burr. 1860. 

The existence of American patriotism depends on an innate ardent love of true 
liberty, and a knowledge of our country’s history. With many, the first named 
condition is often found in a latent state, and requires proper influences to be fanned 
into a living flame. History, properly taught, will do it. Mrs. Willard’s series of 
historical books have won merited fame throughout the length and breadth of our 
land, This edition is enriched by new illustrations, and brings the history of our 
country down to the Harper’s Ferry invasion. The gratifying results of the labors 
of Senator Mason’s committee of investigation will be given in a future edition. At 
the eve of the Presidential election, we quote, with particular pleasure, one of the 
closing sentences of the book : 


“ By the constitution, the American people, unlike those of Europe, whenever they 
see that corruption and party tyranny have enthralled them, can rise in their might, 
and, without revolution, gain all that they have lost, and return to the first principles 
taught them by their fathers.” 


Tue BookseLLeR. A monthly Journal of Literature and Education. John Sweet, 

Editor, San Francisco. 

This periodical was established last August. The September number contains 
an article from the pen of Rev. T. Starr King, “ The Yo-Semite ;” “A Plea for 
that Old-fashioned Book,” “ A Plea for Amusement and Physical Culture ;” some 
poetry; and the Editor’s Table. The last thirty pages are filled with the “ Book- 
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sellers’” advertisements. We have reason to rejoice that, after the religious 
periodicals of that State have pleaded the cause of education, Mr. “ Bookseller” of 
California, opens his front parlor, and invites the schoolmaster to take a seat. Let 
the latter increase in weight and dimension, till copartnership is offered to him, 
under which both may build a larger house and do much good. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, published monthly by Orange Judd, in New 
York, is a very valuable agricultural and family journal. It was established in 
1842, and is increasing in interest and value from year to year. Its price is $1.00 
per year, invariably in advance. 

PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER. Republished from Barnard’s American Journal of 


Education. Second Series. F.C. BROWNELL, New York: 1860. Price $1.50 
in cloth. 


A volume of 432 pages, the contents of which will give the reader a true pic- 
ture of school-life in Great Britain. The first part contains, besides an introduction, 
six treatises on education and elementary instruction, by eminent English writers ; 
and the other three parts give a historical sketch of the former state, a pretty mi- 
nute description of the present condition, and also methods of elementary educa- 
tion in Ireland, Scotland and England. An attentive perusal of this volume will 
secure the reader an extended and more liberal view of education, a higher appre- 
ciation of the privileges we enjoy, a nobler aim, and increased zeal, and a just esti- 
mation of the noble deeds done, and sacrifices brought, by many a transatlantic 
brother or sister. 

The same book is published by the same firm, under the title: Object Teaching 
and Oral Lessons on Social Science and Common Things, with various illustrations 
of the Principles and Practice of Primary Education, as adopted in the Model and 
Training Schools of Great Britain. 

Sappath Harmony. By L. O. Emerson. Boston: Chase, Niehols & Hill. 


New York: Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 


Publishers of Music seem to have had quite a low idea of the missionary efficacy 
of our journal, or of our readers’ appreciation of Music. Scarcity of food sharpens 
the appetite as well as the taste. We have examined this collection with care, and 
consider it good, but not excellent. It shares the faults and shortcomings of most 
of its cotemporaries. It is made more for the market than for a long “ wear and 
tear.” Being intended for the use of choirs, congregations, singing schools, musical 
conventions, advanced classes, music classes generally, and the home circle, it wants 
a unique aim; and attempts too much by trying to please all at once, the young 
folks and the old folks ; the family at the fireside, and the congregation at church. 
The simplest rules of rhythm are disregarded in music or the selection of words, on 
almost every other page. Strange names of tunes are not wanting, for instance : 
Parsonfield, Ere I Sleep, Ballard Vale, Heavenly Spring, Kossuth, Just as I am, 
a. 0. When shall we have a collection of classical church music that will satisfy 
the expectations of educated musicians, and the real wants of the people? When 
will a company of devoted and learned musicians be formed which will give the 
best powers and the best hours for the preparation of a collection that need not be 
“ improved,” “ altered,” or “ enlarged,” or is forgotten, six months after its publica- 
tion, but will be stereotyped in the minds and souls of the worshipping assemblies ? 
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We esteem Mr. Emerson highly, appreciate his labors, and like his Sabbath Har- 
monies better than many other collections; but this very esteem leads us to desire 
that the works of the better compilers and composers of tunes should bear the 
impress of a high ideal, or be left unwritten. 


Lewis’ New GYMNASTICS FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN; AND Bos- 
TON JOURNAL OF PHysicaAL CuLturE. By Dr. Dio Lewis, Boston, No. 20 
Essex Street. 


By the liberality of the proprietors of this new Monthly, each subscriber to the 
Massachusetts Teacher has been furnished with a copy of the November number, 
and will therefore have a chance to see and judge for himself. We feel considera- 
ble interest in this journal on account of the cause it advocates and the spirit with 
which the work will be done. Let no one interested in Physical Culture fail to 
secure the following numbers. 


A Manvat or History or THE UnirTep States, to which is annexed the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States, with ques- 
tions. Illustrated with Ma oa For the use of Schools. By Davin B. Scorr. 
New York: Collins & Bro 


A historical catechism for Scien which doubtless will find its admirers, and 
which has been used in some schools the last eight years. 


OLIVER’s CoLLECTION OF HYMN AND PsALM TuNES, SENTENCES, ANTHEMS AND 
Cuants. A National Lyre, for use in the Church, Family, or Singing School. 
By Henry K. O.iver. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


We have on our shelves thirty-one collections of Church Music, all of which we 
consider inferior, in one respect or another, to Oliver’s new collection. Its careful 
examination has been to us a holyday’s work. The elementary matter is omitted. 
There are offered, on 317 pages, 112 tunes of L. M., 100 of C. M., 48 of S. M., a 
fair supply of the other Meters, 38 Anthems, and a large number of Chants. The 
words have been very carefully selected, and, with very few exceptions on pp. 93, 
94, 130 a. o., there is a refreshing agreement between poetry and music, not only 
in accent, but also in sentiment. The harmony unites richness with variety, and 
although the chord of the ninth, with its inversions, is frequently used, the style of 
the tunes is chaste, correct and appropriate. Instances on pp. 131, 160, 164, 
224, are exceptions. But while we prefer the military General’s collection to that 
of many a Professor of Music, and shall give it a practical test by using it ourself 
in our choir; there are some points in which we disagree with the author. This 
book, in order to be or become a “ National Lyre,” should contain such tunes as 
are known in most of the churches of our nation. The tunes Sicily, Pleyel’s Hymn, 
Balerma, Uxbridge, a. o., have become national property, and will be missed. The 
good old tune, Hamburg, appears as genuine, but is altered considerably. The 
same fate has been the lot of Cambridge and Missionary Hymn. The tune, 
Christmas, arranged from Handel, has received another name, and been made to 
serve in the S. M. line. No protestant German will thank the General for his 
tune, “Worms.” The best tune of Martin Luther, has lost all its savor and ener- 
gy by being deprived of its original words, and squeezed into our monotonous 8 & 
7s. meter. We prefer, with Mr. O., solid English tunes to our common American 
merchandise; yet we regret that the General, having dared to cross the ocean, did 
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not venture to cross the Channelalso. The German chorals are a mine of precious 
metal, worthy to vie with the best English compositions. 

Here we will stop fault-finding, and only remark, in closing, that the few typo- 
graphical errors will be corrected in another edition, that the paper is good, and 
the print clear. 

AN EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

With Synonyms. Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Webster, 


LL.D. By WiLiiAM G. Wensster, assisted by Coauncey A. Goopricu, D. 
D. With numerous useful tables. New York: Mason Brothers. 


This work, published three or four years ago, has made, and is making itself 
very useful in the workshop, the counting-house and the family. Being smaller 
in size, and cheaper than its quarto successor, it has found its way into many 
places where the “ Unabridged” never will enter. The added tables of money, 
weight, and measure; of currency, rate of interest, penalty for usury, etc., ete., in 
the several United States, are concise and very serviceable. We do not know 
whether Webster’s Counting House and Family Dictionary and School Edition of 
the same, advertised in our pages, is another edition of this Dictionary, or an entire- 
ly new work. 


Notice To TEACHERS. — In order to accommodate the teachers of the public 
schools, Prof. Agassiz has arranged to give his course of Geological Lectures on 
Wednesday afternoon at 3 o’clock, and Saturday morning at 9 o’clock, of each 
week through the season. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tne Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts ‘Teachers’ 
Association will be held in Concord, at the Town Hall, on Monday 
and ‘Tuesday of Thanksgiving week. 

The Exercises will be as follows : — 


MONDAY. 


At 2 o’clock, Pp. M., the meeting will be organized for the trans- 
action of business ; after which, the Chairman of the School Com- 
mittee of the town of Concord will welcome the Association to the 
town ; and the President of the Association will deliver his Annual 
Address. 


At 3 1-2 o’clock, P.M., a discussion. Subject: ‘ Comparative 
Merits of Separate and Mixed Schools.” 
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At 7 o’clock, P. M., a discussion. Subject: “ The best Methods 
of Vocal Culture —in Reading, Declamation, and the Recitation.” 


At 8 o’clock, P. M., a lecture, by Rev. B. G. Northrop of Saxon- 
ville. 


TUESDAY. 

At 9 o’clock, a. M., a discussion. Subject: “ How shall a Legal 
Recognition of the Teacher’s Vocation be secured ? ” 

At 11 1-4 o’clock, a.M., a lecture, by Wm. T. Adams, Esq., of 
the Boylston School, Boston. 

At 21-2 o’clock, Pp. m., a lecture, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Esq., of Concord. 

At 3 1-2 o’clock, Pp. M., a discussion. Subject: “ Most desir- 
able Qualifications, and most efficient Methods for conducting 
Recitations.” 

At 7 1-2 o’clock, Pp. M., a lecture, by Rev. S. R. Calthrop of 
Marblehead. 

Gentlemen are respectfully requested to prepare themselves for 
the discussions, and ladies are cordially invited to present brief 
essays on the various subjects, or upon any other educational topics. 


The citizens of Concord tender to the ladies, who may attend the 
meeting, their generous hospitalities. 

Railroad arrangements, and other particulars, will be given in a 
circular soon to be issued, also in the Boston evening papers of 
Friday and Saturday preceding the meeting. 


A. P. STONE, President. 
Lemvuet C. Grosvenor, Rec. Sec’y. 


Plymouth, Oct. 25, 1860. 





DIRECTORS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Members of the above Board are hereby notified to meet at 
the Teacher Office, in Chauncy Street, Boston, on Saturpay, No- 
vember 10th, at 1 o’clock, P. M. Important business demands a 
full and punctual attendance. 


A. P. STONE, President. 
Plymouth, Oct. 26, 1860. 





